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we SPECTATOR is published weekly from the office, No. 16 Dey Street, 


the total number did not exceed 80,000; while by May 20 the 
number had been reduced to less than 50,000. The paper gives 
the following as an estimate of the losses occasioned by the late 
strikes : 
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New York. Losses From LATE STRIKES. 
a” The subscription price of THE SPECTATOR #s Four Dollars per annum, 
y New 
postage prepaid. Cities. Wages. ——_ Business 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, PUvuBLIsHERs, e Stopped. 
‘ SDAY, MAY 27, 1886. No. 21. | New York city................. $300,000 $300,000 $2,000,000 
Vou. XXXVI. THUR 7 Philadelphia. ............ee000- 60,000 50,000 5,000,000 
Smaller Pennsylvania cities..... 70,000 50,000 eieesees 
Detroit, Mich cae ae £000h00 e459 97,000 25,000 850,000 
No business of importance was transacted by the National Board pam ERLE REE pow mip penne 
of Fire Underwriters, which held its annual meeting on Thursday, - a Cees SS ee 275,006 | sseeee 6,000,000 
. . t. aS dike b<ees ence ened ee TEED t gcéeet | Shesuuss 
but steps were taken to fitly celebrate the twentieth birthday of the hs RRC ee oe 150,000 
organization on July 20 next, and a committee of arrangements | Washington, D. C 54,000 ssecus 2,000,000 
was appointed to provide a programme for that date. The ae 25 baa oun vos portman 
National Board has done much good in its time, but in latter Louisville, Ky.....sssecseeeeees 23,000 5,000 500,000 
years has been maintained principally for the collection and dis- ggg bec cee sees Seereuveys candi ae om 
tribution of the incendiarism and arson fund. Whether in the : ete 
future it shall again become a legislative body, regulating the prac- Totals...+..++eseeeeereeeeees $2,802,000 | $2,105,000 | $24,800,000 


tices of companies and restricting them in competitive excesses, 
will depend upon the exigencies of the business. In recent years 
experience appears to have proved that a run of fire losses, averag- 
ing about the same from year to year, which, combined with ex- 
penses, has left little or no profit on the business transacted, has 
not served to cement the companies together or to eradicate de- 
moralizing competition. Perhaps pressing necessity may revive the 
wholesome influence of the National Board in the early future, and 
serve to largely increase its membership. The board membership 
is at present limited, and at the meeting on Thursday there were 
only fourteen companies represented. There are at the present 
time 118 subscribers to the arson fund, and last year seven rewards 
amounting to $2500 were paid. Since the establishment of the 
fund the board has paid 111 rewards, amounting to $32,225, and 
secured the conviction of 169 incendiaries. The direct good ac- 
complished by the maintenance of the fund is acknowledged by all un- 
derwriters, and the influence exerted on persons disposed to incen- 
diarism by the surveillance thus established has resulted in incal- 
culable benefit to the profession. 





THE troubles incident to the great strikes have nearly ceased, 
and the strikes themselves have been reduced to such an extent 
that the continuance of a few of them is scarcely perceptible. 
The eight-hour movement was a failure ; very few of those who 
demanded that eight hours should constitute a day’s work with ten 
hours’ pay have succeeded in securing their demands. Nearly all 
of those who made this most unreasonable demand have since re- 
turned to work on the old basis. A few manufacturers who were 
compelled to yield temporarily have announced their intention of 
returning to the ten-hour plan in a very short time. They simply 
tried eight hours as an experiment, and it has been found to work 
disastrously, the competition in business being so great that an 
advantage of two hours in working time meant ruin to those who 
were working under the short hour plan. Bradstreet’s has done 
good work in compiling the statistics of the strikes and their gen- 
eral effects. Recent statistics printed by that paper show that be- 
tween April 24 and May 14 the total number of persons on strike 
was about 250,000. This number was reduced so that on May 12 








The greatest injury inflicted by the strikes was in the building 
industry, capitalists and contractors being unwilling to engage in 
new construction while there was a prospect that ‘the mechanics 
employed by them would advance the price of labor while the 
buildings were in progress of construction. Millions of dollars that 
would have been invested in construction have been turned into 
other channels, and the workmen are losers thereby to the extent 
of the wages they might have earned. Bradstreet’s estimates that 
some $20,500,000 worth of building contracts were deferred or 
canceled in consequence of the strikes. These having practically 
terminated, general business has begun to revive somewhat, but 
many months must elapse before the country recovers confidence 
in the integrity of the men who so unreasonably precipitated these 
difficulties. 





THE Mutual Life Insurance Company has entered Mexico to do 
a general business and to compete with the New York, the Equit- 
able and the Massachusetts Relief Association, the oniy life com- 
panies doing business in that country. The last named association 
is a small co-operative company that does not do business outside 
of Massachusetts, except in Mexico; and how it found its way 
down there is not plain. We learn that the Mutual has appointed 
Tomas Horncastle as director general for Mexico, through a cir- 
cular letter received from him dated at the City of Mexico, and 
that gentleman tells us that he has chosen Don Carlos Sommer as 
agent for that territory, a gentleman “who, on account of his large 
acquaintance and his experience of several years in insurance, is 
able to properly promulgate in this republic the benefits of this 
great institution.” A certificate of John W. Foster, late Minister 
of the United States to Mexico, who was empowered by the com- 
pany to choose a general director for Mexico, accompanies Mr. 
Horncastle’s letter. We presume that the Mutual will do well in 


Mexico. 
* * * * 


An interesting feature of the life insurance business in Mexico 
is the size of the men which inhabit that country. Judging from 
the applications received by the companies doing business there, a 
literal race of giants occupy the land. An officer of one of the 
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companies recently told us that nearly all the risks that they had 
written in Mexico were men of imposing stature, measuring over 
six feet high and weighing on an average from 150 to 160 pounds. 
The Mexicans do not carry any surplus flesh and for the most part 
are ‘tall, muscular and wiry, and are made up principally of bone 
and sinew. We were shown the application of a certain official 
accepted lately for insurance, who is recorded at six feet 
five inches and weighs only 135 pounds. There was another man 
recently insured who measures not less than six feet eight inches 
high, and he is said to be well proportioned, weighing not much 
over 160 pounds. These giant Mexicans can stand any amount 
of privation and toil and are deemed good insurance risks. The 
Mexican law requires the policies of life companies doing business 
there to bear a revenue stamp, and neglect on the part of the com- 
panies to comply with this regulation resulted not long ago in a 
suit being brought by the government against the company in 
question, but the difficulty was afterwards amicably settled. 





Tue American life insurance companies that are doing business 
in European countries—the Equitable and New York Life—have 
been subjected to the most virulent opposition, undoubtedly in- 
spired by the home companies, that have not relished the active 
competition for business the “ Yankees” have created. Their 
financial standing and methods have been misrepresented, and 
every effort made to prejudice the people of the different countries 
against them. Nevertheless, the companies have persisted, and as 
a result have built up a large and thriving business, the liberality 
of their plans proving attractive to those desiring life insurance. 
One of the most ultra opponents of the American companies has 
been The Deutsche Versicherungs Zeitung of Berlin, which has 
attacked especially the tontine plans of the Equitable. In the 
course of a recent abusive article the editor takes occasion to re- 
fer to THE SPECTATOR, charging it with having “ changed front” on 
the subject of tontine insurance. We quote as follows: 

At the time when THE SPECTATOR declared war against the tontine it 
had upon its front page a standing advertisement of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, the president of which, as previously stated, is the cham- 
pion opponent of the tontine in America, but this manly paper has now 
in the same place an advertisement of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Society. 

The absurdity of this insinuation is so apparent that it scarcely 
merits a reply, yet for the information of our Berlin contemporary 
we will simply say: first, we have never “declared war” 
against tontine insurance ; on the contrary, we have recognized it 
as one form of insurance that was acceptable and satisfactory to a 
large number of persons, Second, both the companies named 
have been patrons of THE SpecTATOR for many years and still are, 
their advertisement appearing regularly in our pages at stipulated 
intervals. In the tontine discussion referred to, we printed the 
articles of Colonel Greene and the answers thereto with equal im- 
partiality. It was a discussion in which large numbers of persons 
were interested, and as a newspaper devoted to insurance, we were 
bound to print whatever emanated from such eminent authorities in 
life insurance as were parties to the controversy. Will our Berlin 
editor act with equal impartiality ? Will he admit to his columns 
the arguments in favor of tontine insurance that can be supplied to 
him? Probably not; it is, no doubt, more to his interest to print 
one side only and pander to the prejudices and hostility of those 
whom he serves. 








LIABILITY OF MEMBERS IN ASSESSMENT 
INSURANCE. 


HERE is one phase of assessment insurance that members 
of assessment organizations seldom take into account, and 
that managers of such companies are very careful not to dwell 
upon. That is the liability of members for the indebtedness of the 
company, either as to death claims or the general expenses that 
the officers may have incurred. The prevailing idea is—and agents 
of companies so represent—that, when a member gets tired of 
paying assessments, he can drop out, and that his responsibility 
ends then and there. This is not the view the courts take of the 
assessment contract, however, as quite a number of members haye 
found to their cost. There are several decisions on record that 
hold substantially that there exists in the assessment contract a 
mutuality of interest that cannot be cast off like an old shoe, but 
is continuing; that the member, as a condition of his membership 
and his right to the benefits promised, agrees to bear his propor. 
tion of the expenses as well as the death claims that accrue during 
his membership; and, further, that it is the duty of the officers of 
the association to enforce payment. The practice is for companies 
to send assessment notices to their members; if they choose to 
pay, well and good, but if they do not, they are simply dropped 
from the rolls and no attempt made to enforce payment of the 
amount actually due. This is, of course, a great injustice to the 
persistent members, making the cost of insurance much higher 
to them than it would be if all paid their assessments. Managers 
of companies never attempt to collect by legal means these repudi- 
ated assessments, for the reason that it would tend to make their 
companies unpopular and to belie their own representations that a 
member can withdraw at will. Others, however, have not hesitated 
to carry the matter into the courts, and the decisions have been 
uniformly as we have indicated. 

The most notable case of this kind was that of the Mutual 
Associates of Rochester, an assessment company that was so badly 
managed that it fell into the hands of a receiver. In winding up 
its affairs, that officer found many liabilities dating a long way back, 
among them many death claims for which no assessments had ever 
been levied. Many members had dropped out after these claims 
had become due, but the receiver took the ground that they were 
liable for all that accrued while they were members, and that the 
neglect of the officers to make the assessments did not relieve 
them. The court held this to be the correct view, and directed 
the receiver to make the collections by suit and execution, which 
he did. A number of persons, who had supposed they were well 
out of the concern years before, were thus confronted with suits for 
the collection of amounts due of which they had never been noti- 
fied. Some contested the suits, but in the end had to pay the sum 
assessed by the receiver and the costs of suit in addition. In this 
instance, the court held that the members were liable for all indebt- 
edness up to the expiration of the thirty days grace allowed them 
in which to pay assessments—that is, up to the time when the com- 
pany had notice of the intention of the member to discontinue his 
membership. Another case of prominence occurred in Iowa. The 
Guaranty Life Association of Des Moines had issued a certificate in 
the usual form, promising to pay the “ proceeds of one assessment of 
all benefit certificates then in force,” according to the table of rates 
adopted by the association, “not to exceed the sum of $1000.” A 
member having died, and the association having failed to pay the 
amount specified, the administrator of his estate brought suit to 
collect the sum of $2000 on the certificates held by him. This 
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made the direct issue as to the liability of the company, whether it 
was bound to pay the amount that should be collected from the 
members, or was only bound to pay such amount as those members 
chose to pay when assessed. Regarding this the court said: 

That it is the amount of such an assessment, regardless of what might 
be collected, that was intended as constituting the proceeds thereof, is in- 
dicated by the clause following, providing for the payment of an amount 
equal to one assessment in case the same had been accumulated. We re- 
gard such contracts as mutual between the members, and the company as 
the mere instrument through which the mutuality is enforced. That each 
member holding a certificate in force at the time of the death was legally 
bound to pay the assessment and the company to enforce it. We hold, 
therefore, that this is a promise to pay after sixty days the amount of the 
assessment, and not merely what might be collected thereon. Itis true that 
members may forfeit their rights under their certificates by failing to pay, 
but we think it equally true that the company has the right to enforce pay- 
ment, and that the beneficiary has a right to insist that this shall be done, 
and that he should be paid the full amount of an assessment of all bene- 
fit certificates in force at the time of the death. To hold otherwise would 
put the assured at the mercy of the membership, and put it in the power 
of each member to repudiate the express condition upon which the insur- 
ance is based—to wit: to pay future assessment dues and guaranty de- 
posit. Entertaining these views, we think that the plaintiff has the right 
to proceed at law, and, upon proper showing, to have judgment, for the 
amount of one assessment of all benefit certificates in force at the time of 
the death ; whether in such case an order for stay of execution until an 
assessment can be made we do not now determine. 

Another case in point is that of the New Era Life Association of 
Philadelphia. After eight years of precarious existence this asso- 
ciation ceased doing business in 1884. But some of the beneficia- 
ries of deceased members brought suit for the full amount of their 
benefits, and succeeded in obtaining judgments against it; the 
association in turn brought suit against some fifty members who 
had dropped out and supposed themselves free from the death 
struggles of the association. Upon the hearing of these cases the 
court decided that the members were liable for the claims that 
accrued during their membership, and the fact that they had not 
been assessed for while they were members did not relieve them. 
In every case the association recovered judgment against the mem- 
bers thus sued. 

It will thus be seen that the representations made by the agents 
of assessment companies that a person can terminate his member- 
ship at will by simply neglecting to pay his assessments, is wholly 
untrue ; legally they are liable for their proportion of the indebted- 
ness of the company that accumulated during their membership, 
and it can be recovered from them by suit and execution. When 
the officers of an assessment company permit members to drop 
out without paying in full whatever may be due from them, they 
perpetrate an act of gross injustice upon those members who do 
pay in good faith, and who have a right to expect that the officers 
will compel all others to do the same. Yet it is a fact that every 
assessment levied by an assessment company finds some members 
delinquent; they are permitted to fall out of the ranks, and no 
effort is made to collect the amount due from them. The assess- 
ment notice is a bill for goods delivered which they are permitted 
to repudiate without protest from the officers, and the other mem- 
bers have to make up for their delinquency. Why managers of 
assessment companies should desire to conceal from their members 
the facts regarding their legal liability, we have been at a loss to 
comprehend, except upon the theory that it is in accordance with 
the idea they are so anxious to convey, that they are giving some- 
thing for nothing. If they would put their claims forth as a plain 
business proposition, representing that their certificates of member- 
ship are contracts binding upon both parties to them, let- 





ting the members understand fully that.so long as they are mem- 
bers they must pay their assessments, the system would stand 
better in the eyes of all. As it is, while they persistently seek to 
conceal the truth, they virtually represent their own wares to be in 
the nature of a lottery ticket, involving only so much outlay as the 
purchaser chooses to make, and a good thing for him if it happens 
to win. 

In this connection we would like to ask why it is if assessment 
companies are selling life insurance at cost, that the cost varies so 
much in different companies. We have before us the rates charged 
by five different companies, and find that in one of them the rate 
of assessment per each $1000 of insurance is $1 for all ages; in 
another it is at age fifty, $1.50; in another it is $2.50 at that age; 
in another $3.10, and in the fifth it is $4.20 at age fifty. As they 
all claim to sell insurance at cost, we are curious to know how the 
cost comes to vary so widely in different companies. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


NOT ON THE RISK. 
[To THE Ep!ToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Your Richmond, Va., correspondent, in the last week's issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, States that the American Fire, together with three other com- 
panies, had accepted a proposition to write the whole line of $100,000 on 
the University buildings at Charlottesville. The statement, so far as this 
company is concerned, is false. We are not on the risk now and never 
have been. It was offered us in April, and we not only declined it, but 
promptly notified a prominent agency firm in Richmond, that an effort was 
being made to place it in this city below tariff. Will you do us the favor 
to make this correction to your correspondent, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, Tuos. H. MonTGoMery, 

PHILADELPHIA, May 21. President. 


[Will our Richmond correspondent please make a note of the above, 
There is evidently a mistake regarding the companies named in the trans- 
action, and we trust the explanation will cover all the facts. The course 
of the American Fire seems to have been highly creditable to the manage- 
ment of that company, instead of subjecting it to deserved censure.— 
Editor THe Specraror.] 





THE VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY AGAIN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Your Richmond correspondent under date May 15, in speaking of a 
raid recently made by a Philadelphia broker upon the Charlottesville Uni- 
versity risk, quotes this company as having offered to write the risk at less 
than the established rate. I wish you would correct this statement. If 
tke risk had been offered to me (which it was not), it would have been de- 
clined at any rate, as we have not written a dollar in Virginia since our 
withdrawal from that State last year. 

To my mind it is a grave insult to the intelligence of any underwriter 
to be accused of shaving the very mild rates of Virginia, and for this 
reason and because I have many warm friends among the fraternity in 
that State, I ask your kindness in setting your correspondent right, at 
least so far as this company is concerned, Very truly yours, 

TATTNALL PAULDING, 
District Manager, Middle Department, Fire Insurance Association. 
RICHMOND, May 15. 


[The indications from the above letter are that the broker referred to 
used the name of the Fire Insurance Association without authority. He 
probably argued that if he could get the order he could afford to take 
chances on obtaining satisfactory policies. There is considerable of that 
style of business done North as well as South.—Editor Tug Spectator. ] 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Annual Meeting of The Southeastern Tariff Association. 
Tue Southeastern Tariff Association held its annual meeting at Atlanta 
last week, beginning Monday and continuing five days, adjourning Fri- 
day. Much valuable work was done, a full report of which will be 
printed in THE SPECTATOR next week. 

Clarence Knowles was unanimously re-elected president, and C. C. 
Fleming of New York was elected secretary, vice Thomas Peters. 

Among the most important things done was the adoption of a compact 
for Atlantaand for Savannah, 

The visiting delegates were banqueted by the members of the Atlanta 
local board, Thursday evening. 

Among recent agency changes made at Atlanta is that of the West- 
chester agency, which left W. W. Haskell on the 12th inst., and went 
with Samuel W. Goode, who is a new man inthe local field there. The 
Westchester has become a member of the Southeastern Tariff Associa- 
tion, and the response of its special at roll call, when that body convened 
last week, was greeted with considerable applause. 





The National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, held on Thursday at the.rooms of the board, No. 156 Broadway, 
the following companies were represented: Etna, American (New York), 
Atlantic Fire and Marine, Citizens (New York), Commerce, Franklin 
(Phila.), Hanover, Home (New York), Lion, Scottish Union and National, 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Merchants (Providence), North Amer- 
ican, Pennsylvania(Phila.), and the Springfield Fire and Marine. The 
meeting was presided over by the president, D, A. Heald. The report 
of the treasurer, J. S. Parish, showed that the receipts for the past year 
were $6991 and the expenditures were $7187. The treasurer holds a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $2546. 

The report of the committee on incendiarism and arson was submitted 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INCENDIARISM AND ARSON, 
To the National Board of Fire Underwriters and to the Subscribers to the 
Incendiarism and Arson Reward Fund: 

The committee on incendiarism and arson have the honor of submitting 
their annual report for the fiscal year ending May 1, 1886, 

There were offered during the year by the provisional committee of the 
board, 164 rewards, amounting to $57,500. The number offered since the 
fund was established in 1873 is 1839, aggregating in amount $679,300. 
As will be seen from table number five, less than five per cent of the 
amount thus offered has been paid. 

Seven rewards, amounting to $2500 and securing fifteen convictions, have 
been paid during the year, and 111 since the establishment of the fund, 
amounting to $32,225, and resulting in 169 convictions, 

There are 118 subscribers to the fund, whose united subscriptions 
amount to $152,460. A list of these companies will be found in the ap- 
pendix to this report. Before giving the usual tables, attention is invited 
to the treasurer’s report, showing the amount received from the assess- 
ment of two per cent made at the last annual meeting, and also giving in 
detail a statement of the disbursements, The report is as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER, 
For the year ending May 1, 1886. 
INCENDIARISM AND ARSON REWARD FUuND. 


On hand May 1, 1885...2....seeeeeeeessenee bvksereccmeenie $1,455.22 
Collected of companies subscribing to the fund an assessment 
of two per cent on their subscriptions, as voted by the 


board at the annual meeting, May 21, 1885............ s+* 3,095.40 
$4,550.62 
By paid rewards as follows : 
Boston, Mass......-.+--+-+++++ ecvccccccsccccees ee ereccccccs $250.00 
Saulsbury, Tenn... .----..0++++++eccecereescececes oesceccece 300.00 
Macedonia, lowa.........-+-ssee0+ PERSECE 000000860 00860 ve 300.00 
Philadelphia, Pa.......-.-.+++ devevetoune statedwesewens Porrr 500.00 
Toms River, N. J... .cccccccesces Seerewbnveeeoeessee o66dece 500.00 
New York city.........-+++--- eercccccccocce Soeceserrsocces 500,00 
New Brunswick, N. J...........- OED Are Otte or Per ae ee 150.00 
Advertising, printing and postage, etc........-.0.-eeeseeees ° 452.03 
ce on hand May 1, 1886........scccescceccecccececesecs 1,598.59 
$4,550.62 





As the above balance will be nearly expended in meeting reward claims 
now pending, it is recommended that the board at this meeting order an 
assessment of two per cent on the subscriptions to the fund. 





—<<—<—< 
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Ata meeting of the executive committee held on April 20 lag the 
question was raised as to whether or not rewards should be paid 10 the 
employees of insurance companies, and the sense of the committe was de. 
Your committee concur with the execy. 
tive committee in that view, for it is manifestly the duty of insurance 
officials to do all in their power to rid the companies and the communit 
of an incendiary without extra compensation. y 

The tables, showing the amount and number of rewards offered and 
paid, and giving the usual information in reference to convictions, are ap. 
pended. The details, in reference to convictions from 1873 to May 1 
1885, are omitted, for the reason that the statement would occupy many 

matter. It can be found, however, in full in the repens 
of previous years, if reference to it should be desired. 
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TABLE I, 
Showing rewards offered in the various States in 1885. 
————= 
STATE. Number.} Amount. STATE. Number.| Amount 
Alabama..........) 1 $7s0 || Missouri.......... 9 2,900 
Connecticut....... 5 2,000 Nebraska.......... 2 "Foo 
Georgia ....cc..e- 5 1,750 New Jersey....... 17 6,900 
Illinois ...-.. pares 4 1,150 New York........ 45 15,250 
eS eee ; 9 2,750 ree. 8 2,200 
SS 2 800 Pennsylvania...... 10 3,850 
a ee: 4 1,250 Tennessee ........ 9 3.300 
Kentucky ........- 10 3,000 | ae rae. 2 550 
Louisiana ......... I 750° TA 3 750 
Maine ...... soeess I 500 a 5 2,200 
Massachusetts..... 3 1,300 West Virginia..... 3 950 
Michigan.......... 4 1,150 

Minnesota ........ 2 1,000 Total.......... 164 $57,500 

TABLE II, 


Classifying the rewards offered during the year, with reference to their 
amounts, gives the following table: 


Se MNEs cing cicncippencuseineaneksSenevedonneesesensevanen $4,500 
58 a DUD on cccnccceveccsseccesesssoocesessvcesese $e6seccenee 29,000 
3 = B5O- ww ececcccccvccccccccccccnccccccccenecesesesssecsess 1,050 

7 C6 FOO. cwcccccccccccceccess PSCCC oor oesCEseSesccescceesoes 2,100 
67 oe 250...4. eee e ere cwewencccccecenessscceneeeesseesseeeces 16,750 
14 4 WS nas 6nd bcos soensbhnssbsebeusessng decsncveseseuednns 2,800 
8 m WHR. svcossvvcesese (eckbeebdoeweenteenensess benetesedibs 1,200 

I a TOO. ccccccccce cccccccce Cceccccccccccccccecccccccccccccs 100 
164 $57,500 


TABLE III. 


The following is a statement of the number and amount of rewards 
offered each year since the first subscriptions to the fund in 1873, viz.: 












































YEAR. No. | Amount, | YEAR. No. | Amount. 
eS 
80 | $46,350 || $46,950 
137 61,375 || 48,200 
180 71,400 || 38,150 
161 59,900 || 59,500 
89 35,050 || 57,500 
163 59,550 
17I 54,000 NN asc cckeuus 1,839 | $679,300 
123 41,375 
TABLE IV. 


Seven claims were paid during the year, as follows : 








Piace oF Fire. 


= Amount. 


Names of Criminals. 


Sentences, 





Boston, Mass..... 


Saulsbury, Tenn.. 


Macedonia, Iowa. 


Philadelphia, Pa-.. 


Toms River, N. J. 
New York city .... 


1885 
May 25/$250.00 


Dec. 22] 300.00 


Dec. 22) 300.00 
1886 


Mrch 27} 500.00 
April 21) 50000 
April 21} 500.00 
April 26) 150.00 


Joseph Driscol. 
Geo. Cottell.... 
Red Brown ...... 
Alf. Dickinson .. 
Sam. Hall ....... 

bmg Woods..... 
Jas. McCewen... 

Chas. M. Coburn.. 


Hugh McMahon. 
John Burns.....-. 
Stephen H. Gant. 
Harry Tilton..... 


W. W. Stadler..... 


Thos. Francisco. . 
Jobn B. Burton.. 


4 years penitentiary, 1 
day solitary. 
15 years, 


15“ 


1s 
ae 

4“ 

2 years hard labor and 

costs, 

Io years. 
le % 

a. 
| 2 “ 

5 ae 
> ia 

9 years, 6 months. 








7 Rewards. 


sees [2,500.00 








15 Convictions. 





|Aggregate of sentences 
in time, 113 yrs. 6mos. 


ce 





Expenses—Printing, postage and sundries, $452.03. 
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TABLE V. 
Convictions since the establishnient of the fund may be noted from the 
following : 
Lio 
Total | Ex- AGGREGATE 
fe. Sum | pense,| Life | Total SENTENCES. 
YEARS, vvards | Of Re- | Adver-| Sen- | Convic- 
‘Pai 7. wards | tising, | tence.| tions, 
ac. | Paid. | etc. Yrs. | Mos. 
m 1873 to April 1, 1876....] 13 | $4,575 |$1,260] .. 21 ros | .. 
Apa I, 736, to April 1, 1877..] 12 3,400] 363; 2 21 107 4 
April 1, 1877, to April 1, 1878,.] 13 3,600 232 6 30 251 3 
April 1, 1878, to April 1, 1879..| 12 4,400 341 I 15 43 11 
April 1, 1879, to April 1, 1880. . 7 1,950 BIS) on 7 57 6 
April 1, 1880, to May 1, 1881..| 8 1,800 241] .. 14 31 3 
ay I, 1881, to May 1, 1882...) 13 3,700] 433 I 15 im ts 
May 1, 1882, to May 1, 1883...) 10 2,700 538 | 14 go |.. 
May I, 1883, to May 1, 1884... 9 1,g00 1o8| .. 10 50 | Io 
May 1, 1884, to May 1, 1885...) 7 1,700 309 E - 45 |.. 
May I, 1885, to May 1, 1886... 7 2,500 452 a 15 113 6 
IIt $32,225 $4,694 Io 169 935 7 


























Percentage of number of rewards paid to those offered, .06 3-100. 
Percentage of amount of rewards paid to amount offered, .04 74-100. 


By the courtesy of Charles D. Haven, secretary of the Pacific Insurance 
Union, we are enabled to continue the table showing the number of re- 
wards offered, and the number of convictions on the Pacific Coast since 
Also the aggregate of the same since 1875 : 


our last report. 


TABLE OF CoNVICTIONS UNDER THE REWARD FUND OF THE BOARD OF 
Fire UNDERWRITERS OF THE PACIFIC. 

















Aggre- 
Number} Amount & Aver- 
Number Amount gate Sen- 
Years. of Con-| of Rewards Sen- 
Offered. Offered. victs, Paid, Youn —— 
1875 to 1876.....++-- 6 $5,500 ~ T séqueees +e ‘a 
1876 to 1877.....+00+ 8 10,500 I $1,000 10 10 
1877 to 1878.,..-+++ 15 6,500 8 3,950 76 9% 
1878 to 1879.....++++ 24 9,050 4 1,900 25 6% 
1879 to 1880......++ 19 6,300 3 800 2r 7 
1880 to 1881......... 17 6,600 4 1,575 20 5 
1881 to 1882... es 21 7,650 5 1,325 29 5é 
1882 to 1883. 37 17,850 6 2,950 59% 9% 
1883 to 1884. 23 10,000 I 200 5 5 
1884 to 1885. os 31 15,150 4 2,100 2I 5% 
1885 to 1886........+- 38 18,300 2 2,450 22% 16% 
239 | $113,400 38 $18,250 289 7% 























All of which is respectfully submitted, 
B. S. Watcott, New York, Chairman. 
A. W. JiLison, Hartford. 

G. A. VAN ALLEN, Albany. 
GREVILLE E, Fryer, Philadelphia. 
CHARLEs B. Pratt, Worcester. 

H. K. Miter, Secretary Executive Committee. 


The following list of subscribers to the incendiarism and arson reward 
fund was appended to the report : 


itna, Hartford; Agricultural, Watertown, N. Y.; Albany, Albany, N. Y.; 


American Central, St. Louis; American, Boston; American, 


ewark; American, 


New York; American, Philadelphia; Artisans, Pittsburgh; Atlantic F. and M., 
Providence, R. I.; British America, Toronto; Buffalo German, Buffalo; Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati; Citizens, New York; Citizens, Pittsburgh ; Citizens, St. Louis; 
Cooper, Dayton, O.; City, New York; City, mee me of City of London, Eng- 


land; Commerce, Albany; Commercial Union, Englan 


Continental, New York; Crescent, New Orleans; 
adelphia ; Detroit F. and M., Detroit, Mich. ; Empire City, New York; Enterprise, 
Cincinnati; Exchange, New York; Equitable F. and M., Providence, R. I. ; Far- 
Tagut, New York; Fire Insurance Company County of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 


Pa.; Firemans, Dayton, O.; Firemans 


Connecticut, Hartford ; 


elaware Mutual Safety, Phil- 


und, San Francisco; First 


National, 


Worcester ; Fitchburg Mutual, Fitchburg, Mass.; Franklin Fire, Philadelphia ; 
German, Freeport, Ill.; German, Pittsburgh; German-American, New York; 
ork; Girard, Philadelphia; Glens Falls, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 


Germania, New Y: 


Greenwich, New Yor 


Pennsylvania, Penn 


k; Guardian of London, En 
Hartford, Hartford; Home, New York; Howard, New York; I 
Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia; Insurance 
sylvania; Jersey City, Jersey City, N. J.; ay | 
q ; Lion Fire, 


York; Lafayette, New York; Lancashire, Englan 


erpool and London and Globe, 


land ; a bee 
mperial, England ; 
Company § 

County, New 
ngland ; Liv- 
England; London Assurance Corporation, Eng- 


tate of 


land; London and Lancashire, England; Louisville Underwriters, composed of 
e and Union, uisville, Ky.; Mechanics, Brooklyn; Me- 


Franklin, Louisvill 


chanics, Philadelphia; Mercantile M 
chants, Newark, N. J. ; 


arine, Boston; Mercantile, New York ; Mer- 
Merchants, New York; Merchants, Providence, R. I. ; 


Merchants and Manufacturers, Cincinnati; Michigan F. and M., Detroit; Millers 
; Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual, Wisconsin; National, Cin- 
Hartford; National, New York; Neptune, Boston; Newark 


National, Chicago 
cinnati; National, 


Fire, Newark, N. J 


Orleans; New Yor 


-; New Hampshire, Manchester, 


N. H.; 


New Orleans, New 


k Bowery, New York; Niagara, New York; North American, 





Boston ; North British and Mercantile, England; Northern, England; Norwich 
Union Insurance Society, England; Orient, Hartford; Pacific, New York; Penn- 
——. Philadelphia ; Peoples, Middletown, Conn. ; Phenix, Brooklyn ; Phoenix, 

artford ; Prescott, Boston; Providence-Washington, Providence, R. I.; Queen, 
England; Reading, Pennsylvania; Rochester German, Rochester, N. Y.; Royal, 
England ; St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul, Minn.; Scottish Union and National, 
Edinburgh ; Springfield F. and M., Springfield, Mass. ; Spring Garden, Philadel- 

hia; ps ad Bey New York; State, Nashville, Tenn. ; Sun Mutual, New Orleans; 

un Fire Office, London; Susquehanna Mutual, Harrisburg, Pa. ; Teutonia, Day- 
ton, O.; Traders, Chicago; United Firemens, Philadelphia; Union, Buffalo; 
Union, Philadelphia; Virginia F. and M., Richmond, Va.; Washington F. and 
M., Boston; Westchester, New York; Western, Toronto; Western, Pittsburgh ; 
Williamsburgh City, New York. 


The report was received and the recommendations adopted. 

It was decided to appropriately celebrate the twentieth anniversary of 
the board on July 20, and the president will deliver his annual address 
on that date. A committee of arrangements for the proposed celebration, 
consisting of Messrs. Bennett, Walton, Platt, Bowker and Barton, was 
appointed. 

The following officers were re-elected for the ensuing year: President, D. 
A. Heald, New York ; vice-president, D. W. C. Skilton, Hartford ; sec- 
retary, John L. Thomson, Philadelphia; treasurer, J. S. Parish, Provi- 
dence. 

The executive committee chosen is as follows: Z. A. Walton, chairman ; 
Henry H. Hall, New York ; J. W. McAllister, Philadelphia ; J. N. Dun- 
ham, Springfield ; G. A. Van Allen, Albany; F. W. Arnold, Providence ; 
Henry T. Drowne, New York; %. £. Pulsford, B. S. Walcott, W. T. 
Barton, Mark Howard, The new members chosen are italicized. 





The Nebraska and Iowa Insurance Company of Omaha, Neb. 


Tue Nebraska and Iowa Fire Insurance Company of Qmaha was organ- 
ized in May, 1883, and is doing a flourishing business, as can be seen 
from its last annual statement, which shows as follows: Total premium 
receipts for the year 1885, $484,363.74; interest received, $24,932.38 ; 
rent, etc., $11,932.38 ; total, $521,228.50. Its capital stock is $100,000, 
and the assets are $370,878.04. The liabilities (reinsurance fund) amount 
to $169,713.73, which leaves a surplus as to policyholders of $201,164 31. 
S. R. Johnson is president, and J. S. Hart secretary and general man- 
ager. The company is pursuing a careful policy and is fast growing in 
popularity, as its increase of assets would seem to show. As was stated, 
it began business in May, 1883, with capital $100,000 ; on January 1, 1884, 
the assets were $240,248.91, and on January 1, 1885, assets $310,118.21, 
and on January 1, 1886, they had accumulated to $370,878.04. 





‘“‘Dem Chicago Fellers Dey is Bad.” 


A REPRESENTATIVE of THE SPECTATOR, on his tour around the circle, hap- 
pened to be in Louisville, Ky., the other day, and during a pleasant chat 
with Thomas C. Timberlake, the well-known underwriter, mentioned 
that he was that evening going to Chicago, and that it would be pleasant 
to have him go along. 

The genial Tom replied that he would like to, but that he was afraid. 
** Afraid !" exclaimed our representative, ‘‘ afraid of what?” ‘‘ Well, 
afraid the Chicago boys would down me,” replied Tom. In explanation 
he related the following incident : 

The occasion of his last visit to Chicago was during the meeting of the 
Triennial Conclave of Knights Templar, a few years since. The officers 
of the California Insurance Company, together with E. L. Ireton, man- 
ager of the Eastern department, and himself (Timberlake) were being en- 
tertained by some of the Chicago underwriters at the Chicago Club. An 
elegant repast was being washed down with various kinds of champagne, 
when one of the colored waiters in a very mysterious manner beckoned 
Timberlake out into an ante-room and sounded the note of warning as 
follows: ‘* Now, my deah sur, I’se don’ want to be ’pertinent, but I’se 
hearin’ em say as how you was from Kentucky, and I’se from thar myself 
an’ I’se take an interest in you, an’ I’se want to warn you.” “Ah! you are 
from Kentucky, are you?) Who were your owners?” replied Timberlake. 
After telling him, and Tom’s telling the darkey about the present con- 
dition of his former master and family, the darkey hurriedly said, ‘* Now, 
Masser Timberlake, I’se don’ want to be too fresh or pertinent, but I’se 
take ’special interest in you an’ l’se want to put you on your guard. I’se 
jes’ wan’ to tell you that dem Chicago fellers dey is bad.” 
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Abstract of Life Insurance in Canada for Year 1885. 


Tue following table from the annual report, just issued, of the Superintendent of Insurance shows the amount of business done in Canada by the 
life companies named for the year 1885. The business outside of the Dominion is not included: 




















































































































——— 
P No. of Amount No. of Net No. of pw : 
yong mag Policies, | of Policies, He yd Amount in —s of Policies ony ate 
New. New. at Date. Force.t Claims. a. "| Claims, 
eS 
; CANADIAN COMPANIES. $ $ $ $ $ 

Canada Life ......------..- Sctte eEGSgnceensetttncereeiweenp ys 959,343 1,891 3,953,950 | 18,483 34,351,765 167 314,100 266,655 | 94,036 

. CitiZENS... 00... .eee eens rer rrr er TT reer rrr rrr re séeuce 53,158 350 541,850 1,237 1,792,693 22 37,712 27,653 7,500 

Confederation...... Pine Woes boxe wee vte so ewccccceccoce overcecers 375,315 1,183 1,970,335 8,436 12,871,312 55 83,625 84,816 10,449 

Dominion Safety Fund........ccccccccscsesceccee eceescocs eccccce 32,190 437 437,000 2,217 2,217,000 31 31,000 31,0co | None 

Federal......-.002s0-sccccccecccccccccceccsccoees 44,468 867 2,309,500 1,062 2,574,454 7 19,000 18,704 | None 

Life Association of Canada............ 19,943 7 8,000 311 373,050 15 17,429 26,450 | 6,298 

London Life ......---.....+-+-+-- 27,989 349 403,700 1,192 1,154,527 10 4,283 4,280 | None 

North American, General....... Somers asain 883 1,937,500 | 2,272 4,194,235 16 35,489 32,489 | 3,000 

North American, Industrial......... 39, None None 360 60,567 7 1,451 1,451 | None 

Ontario Mutual ................ Udi E06 SSKETRULE Coen DE ReHeRSses 237,665 1,212 1,673,950 6,381 8,143,362 51 84,086 77,836 | 11,250 

eM aacteebicnenedeatvecceses Kveceenencnsunusee ecccescces|, 208,893 1,203 1,706,910 4,642 6,857,566 30 60,569 63,693 2,238 

EE GP intiddscutinedesesvetecsedontssws weteens eeeeee| 2,091,986 8,382 | 14,942,695 | 46,593 74.591, 131 411 688,744 635,027 | ....., 

cg rere peseuebs dv etbesenbacs-s cccccccecce| 3,809,100 7,526 | 12,926,265 | 42,002 66,519,958 gi2 461,470 494,293 | cesses 
oe BRITISH COMPANIES. 

Titish Empire........0...--seeeeeeeee eee tT Te ébbecesasec 99,110 663 1,563,550 1,345 2,896, 390 5 33,000 33,000 | None 
Briton TAM cwesecesccssssccccevesecscocesesessevccvesseosoceees 2,445 None None 49 87,039 | None None None | None 
Briton Medical*.............ccccsccccccscccccccccccccccscccsces 21,464 None None 326 705,159 13. 33,672 13,457 | 20,274 
Commercial Union .......0..cccccccccscccccccccccccccccenccces 20,725 19 35,193 300 701,527 4 9,531 6,062 | 6,520 
Edinburgh* cee ceccesccccccscenccceooceees oeees 14,996 None None 182 459,045 4 9,003 4,867 6,570 
Life Association of Scotland*..........+00+++ 69,064 | None None 1,379 2,554,430 3I 82,600 78,666 | 55,723 
Liverpool and London and Globe 10,560 9 21,827 188 264,798 5 4,120 3,448 2,999 
London and Lancashire ............. ceweie 143,244 564 1,152,500 | 2,742 4,533,583 19 31,816 31,955 | 3,881 
London Assurance ........---0++e0.-20008 849 None None 7 27,121 | None None None | None 
North British........... Piwbled Sed ni veetesiaebacebseuksedesene 22,514 13 33,021 313 841,340 13 48,281 19,690 | 30,020 
Queen ..... Soc ccecenccccccsccccoces Se ccreccccccccascccccecccces 9,014 2 000 194 337,278 II 32,532 28,281 | 5,062 
EE TM wctrna ds <c0ededisveurseedbbebek bets caseedsceesewe’ 12,845 None None 281 366,939 5 8,000 8,150 1,981 
ROGE. 0.06 vvccesevesccccccevecccsoccccccsscocccessceccescsoescs 22,224 6 13,000 315 906,910 5 15,368 15,368 1,883 
SE BOI 0s... sccvessncsccnecs Fete ES Pee 8,881 | None None 167 409,784 7 38,330 37,843 487 
Scottish Provident*........ LebGV ere RdbacuseeoeseeeTEKCererseeewe 4,794 | None None go 209,245 I 1,438 1,438 | None 
I 5.08 cs ccueucduecwscesaiecedndoswttesssncaued 22,827 None None 462 855,910 15 26,684 21,049 7,213 
EE A dRACEV i eaetadiddadesnmes.nicesiasencedeee weeuonde 297,262 593 1,181,880 4,432 9,088,571 45 137,239 155,696 | 25,295 
DOT civusies himienceadnue cbvoudersedeatseverteunsse drums veuwe 21,162 22 63,024 298 675,778 12 21,320 21,320 | None 

ioc soi os. cctdteoneussoucmens indians aanaece 803,980 1,891 4,069,995 13,070 25,920,847 195 532,934 479,483 | cece 
I iivartuidtaciancaderenedtesceebenrenscunee 744,227 1,702 3,167,910 | 12,330 24,317,172 176 425,235 430,990 | <ccces 
fEtna....--.-.. 632,445 1,177 2,056,764 | 12,107 15,851,635 218 301,783 292,069 | 43,512 
Connecticut* 90,020 None None 1,667 3,190,537 44 85,904 85,904 | None 
er eae 380,226 998 2,092,784 4,464 10,918,279 50 113,395 106,895 | 8,000 
ND sv chnbaccstisedv avers vewaendenceeeedeaden 8.278 I 118 164 289,800 3 8,000 23,000 | None 
Metropolitan, Industrial ......... Guan dha diducesiecs sania cee 137 } 1,470 166,605 | 1,368 150,732 7 760 760 | None 
PEIN EMD sos ccc cocvescnccccctecsconccsees earRiabanIewe 25,822 99 552,390 422 1,092,669 6 30,679 30,679 | None 
PE nesiyeade cbdedecednebe pesdussh deh oUWeesRaecaeiaerd 6,914 | None None 317 320,988 2 1,852 2,000 | 1,352 
i ainda caduWveainedraiasenidgepetatawerereeeerssnedese 239,822 848 2,081,085 2,521 6,621,910 38 93,911 103,033 5,000 
OCOIIN oie tice sis ccciis ide dsevwessseens sare eheewe sss 21,501 | None None 526 714,887 6 9,068 9,c68 | 1,000 
PROOREE OF TIGTUIOIU 0c cccvccceecss gbhigesersedeeneséieisens acess 48,261 None None 1,467 1,704,249 44 59,821 70,663 3.500 
Di je rtcecictsacecs- PERE Ee AI Tie Raa e Teens aeTe Te 139,361 328 571,750 | 2,815 4,037,540 37 59,800 65,817 | 2,560 
SN SoscvdnckoscssuanrvVeusereesesetes Sierededdueiwers 117,770 490 734,650 | 2,720 4,171,584 40 56,528 48,970 | 6,122 
IS he cicdias oeseeiicutdvncosndevins ENE AEE 12,486 76,500 204 375,925 2 2,680 2,573 | None 
PN SOM sa civdcctovercnabsicseureestondesneveueauéeess 1,723,012 5,647 8,332,646 | 30,762 49,449,735 497 824,181 841,431 | soos ° 
EE vc cai siiscdiome he darccbetseersnavevasaraeaeed 1,518,991 3,459 7,323,737 | 27,138 44,616,596 406 639,766 637,008 |. «+++ 
, RECAPITULATION. 
Ten Catatiad Companies... .cccccsccccccsecceccseccccceseoses 2,091,986 8,382 | 14,942,695 | 46,593 74,591,131 411 688,744 635,027 | sexes 
NOE, DET COMBOMIOS oc cccicccccccsccccsccvcdeseeces éceeus 803,980 1,891 4,069,995 13,070 25,920,847 195 532,934 479,483 coenes 
Fepebes Ramen COMPOS 5.6.05 i occ sccecccccesucceceesscooss 1,723,012 5,647 8,332,646 | 30,762 49,449,735 497 824,181 841,431 
OE SOM crsevnverssanecesvesvetestevsoccesous 4,618,978 | 15,920 | 27,345,336 | 90,425 | 149,952,713 | 1,103 | 2,045,859 | 1,955,041 | «esses 
CES DOCS SOT BO css ecciccnssssscb css noevtescetsnsces 4,132,318 | 12,687 | 23,417,912 | 81.470 | 135,453,726 894 | 1,526,471 | 1,518,09% | «-esee 
NUE. So iocanci castes ckesdneness<uvee Oe Peete etna 486,660 3,233 3,927,424 8,955 14,498,987 | 209 519,388 437,850 | -+eeee 











* These companies have ceased doing businessin Canada. ft These amounts are net, reinsurances having been deducted. 





Life Insurance for Literary Men. 
ALL of the many and unanswerable arguments in favor of life insurance 
apply with special force to that class of the world’s workers who labor 
with brain and pen. Probably no class of men as a rule live more in and 
for the present. With many, perbaps with the majority, life is a constant 
struggle for mere sustenance, and with those whose wares find ready 
purchasers it is often a case of ‘easily earned and easily spent.” It 
would be unfair, of course, not to speak of the many bright and shining 
examples among literary men who, out of their earnings, whether large 
or small, have provided against the evil day and rendered secure the 
future of their families or other dependents ; but the exception only proves 


’ the force of the general rule that literary men as a class are not provident. 


That there is every reason, however, why they should be firm believers in 
and practical advocates of life insurance is apparent from a moment’s 
consideration of the facts. Their brains are their sole capital, and if any- 





thing will conduce to that desirable combination, ‘‘a sound mind ina 
sound body,” it is the possession of a policy of life insurance. Thus 
secured against the future, one may labor on with the blissful feeling that 
he has provided for his own, and that come what may to him they will be 
cared for. He is no longer a mere drudge ; existence is henceforth some- 
thing more than the furnishing of so many “ pot-boilers,” With a very 


little self-denial he has purchased immunity from the thought, ** What will 


become of my family after I am gone?” and is in a position to do his best 
and to win fame at leisure. Moreover, a litetary man’s capital, unlike 
that of the man of business, finally reaches a point where it ceases to grow. 
The money invested in a manufacturing enterprise or in a stock farm will 
double and treble itself in time, and each year of successful business 
management only adds to the value of the investment. When the original 
owner passes away the capital descends along with his other possessions 
to others, and is continued in its profitable uses. But there is nothing 
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rer or at the same time sadder than the fact that the literary man’s 
a ital—his brain—will sooner or later show signs of wearing out, Again, 
be time and money are often spent in the mere preparation for remun- 
erative literary work. There must be a large and costly plant before there 
can be a valuable production, and there must be a considerable period of 
roductiveness in order to make good the original outlay. Yet time for 
se is the one thing no man is sure of —the one thing which, in the case 
of a certain number, is certain to becut short. At the age of thirty the death- 
rate is eight in 1000 per year; at the age of forty it is ten in 1000; at the 
fty it is about fourteen in rooo ; and at sixty it is about twenty- 
seven. There is no way to prevent a total loss in such case except by life 
insurance. Out of a given number of men, the poet whose songs have 
been like a ray of sunshine in many a human heart, or the writer whose 
humor and whose pathos have alternately amused and melted into tears a 
circle of readers extending from ocean to ocean, may be those to whom 
shall come the Grim Reaper’s final sammons, Truly, death is no re- 
specter of persons, and against his coming a man whose capital is his 
brain should lose no time in insuring his life, thus placing those who are 
dependent upon him beyond the reach of want.— The Chicago Tribune. 


age of fi 





Terrible Tornadoes in the West. 


Ir is but a short time since we recorded the ravages made by a tornado 
that visited a section of Minnesota, destroying the adjacent towns of St. 
Cloud, Sauk Rapids and Rice’s Station. Atleast seventy-four persons 
were killed outright at that time, 213 others were injured, and property 
valued at $1,000,000 was destroyed. On that same day, April 14, torna- 
does also did great damage in Dakoto, Iowa, Missouri and Texas. Re- 
cently another terrible windstorm, accompanied by rain and hail, vis- 
ited Kansas City and several other places in Missouri and Kansas, 
At Kansas City numerous buildings were wrecked, eighteen lives 
lost, aad many persons injured. The greatest loss of life occurred 
at the Lathrop school, where twelve children were killed, and many in- 
jured. The Lathrop school building occupied a prominent site at the 
corner of Eighth and Main streets. It consisted of a main building, to 
which an art wing had been added, and was surmounted by atower, which 
has been twice condemned, once within a few weeks, but no action had 
been taken in the matter. The day of the storm the building was crowded 
with children, many of whom went nearly frantic with grief over the apall- 
ing darkness and stillness which preceded the tempest. The wind swept 
madly from the west and seemed to concentrate its force in a descent upon 
the tower, which yielded with a crash, and, carrying down the heavy bell, 
plunged through the intervening floorsto the basement. The main build- 
ing became at once a mass of ruins, within shattered walls which still 
stand. The wing was comparatively uninjured, and the pupils in there 
remained unhurt. In the main building, however, the effect was awful. 
The falling floors precipitated the terrified children to the basement, where 
masses of bricks and beams crushed them to the ground and buried them 
from view. Persons hearing the crash made their way as best they could 
against the beating storm to the scene. The gale quickly subsided, and 
the work of rescuing was undertaken by eager hands. Owing to the pre- 
vailing excitement the first work was not very effective, but the fire de- 
partment and police soon arrived and an organized search was commenced. 
The dead and wounded were taken out as quickly as possible and carried 
to the Natatorium adjoining, which was turned into a hospital. Here the 
parents and friends of the littie ones soon gathered, each searching for 
his or her own, and uttering heartrending cries as they recognized in the 
maimed and bleeding forms those whom they loved. Among the first 
taken out, several were dead and one or two mangled almost beyond 
recognition, their clothing torn and their bodies covered with dust and 
mortar, the deathly pallor of the skin showing in painful contrast against 
the blood stains. Many heroic scenes were enacted during the rescue, 
and by the wounded children, some of whom seemed to have greater con- 
trol than their elders. One girl, half buried in the debris, over whom 
rescuers were busy, begged them to leave her and help a boy beside her, 
because, she said, he was only five years old. The scenes in the Natato- 
rium as the little ones were brought in and laid upon improvised cots, the 
dead placed together upon one side, were pititul beyond expression. A 
dozen dead were taken out during the day and the bodies sent to the 
houses of sorrowing families, and several of the children belonged to 
Prominent families in the city. 

Greater destruction of property occurred in other sections of the city, 
and six other lives were lost. The culpability of the authorities in not 
repairing and strengthening the bell tower of the school-house cannot be 
too severely denounced, That it should have been left standing after 





having twice been condemned throws a terrible responsibility on some- 
one. At Leavenworth, Kan., the tornado also did great damage, among 
other things tearing the roof off of a school-house in which were 600 chil- 
dren, none of whom were injured. On the same day, a wind storm 
passed over parts of Pet.nsylvania and Virginia, destroying considerable 
property but no lives. The following is a record of some of the most 
destructive tornadoes that have occurred in this country within the past 
three years : 

One of the several tornadoes occurring June 17, 1883, wiped out nearly 
one-half of the town of Grinnell, Ia., leveling many business blocks, 
churches and dwellings. At least sixty-four and probably more persons 
were killed, and over 150 others were injured. The money loss attending 
this disaster was estimated at between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

Rochdale, Minn., was visited by a tornado on August 21, 1883, which 
killed thirty-two people and injured fifty-two. The damage to property 
amounted to nearly $500,000, 

On March 25, 1884, no less than twenty tornadoes occurred, distributed 
from Illinois to the Gulf of Mexico and North Carolina. Their aggregate 
work was to kill seventy-seven people, injure 300 and wreck property 
valued at $850,500. 

The town of Washington Court House, O., was struck by a tornado on 
September 29, 1885, and nearly wiped out. Scarcely a business block was 
left standing. Three churches, the railway stations, several other public 
edifices and forty dwellings were wrecked in scarcely more than a single 
minute. 

Twenty-nine lives were lost in a fearful wind storm and water spout at 
Xenia, O., recently, and valuable property was destroyed. 

Fortunately, in none of these great disasters has the breaking out of 
fire added to the horrors of the calamity. This is singular, toc, for where 
so much inflammable debris is thrown about, it is surprising that some of 
it has not come in contact with open fires, and so started a conflagration. 
But ail great disasters impose severe labor upon the firemen, who promptly 
respond to the cry of distress, and at once enter upon the work of saving 
life. By common consent, they are expected to take the lead in this re- 
spect, and, as in Minnesota and Kansas City, they spend hours working 
in the ruins, never giving up the self-imposed task so long as there is a 
possibility of rescuing an injured person or recovering the body of one 
dead. It is thus that the organizations of firemen prove their value to a 
community over and beyond the performance of their legitimate duty of 
protecting lives and property from the flames. 





Western Home Insurance Company of Sioux City, Iowa. 


Tuer Western Home Fire Insurance Company of Sioux City, Iowa, will 


be remembered as the Iowa and Nebraska Insurance Company of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. Its capital stock was increased from $100,000 to 
$400,000 in the reorganization, and its assets according to the statement 
published January 1 last are over $500,000. It is officered by Wm. L. Joy, 
president, and George W. Kingsworth, secretary and manager. It is 
characterized by financial strength, a liberal policy and prompt adjust- 
ment of losses. Its board of directors and stockholders are made up of 
solid men of Iowa and Nebraska, 





Incendiary Candles. 
On April 30 a fire occurred in the Bancroft building, San Francisco, 
spreading to and destroying twelve adjacent buildings, and damaging the 
stock ‘in several others. The total loss was $800,000, to which there 
was insurance amounting to less than $300,000. The building was 
largely occupied by a publishing firm, and was filled with extremely com- 
bustible material. There were no fire walls in the building, while elevator 
shafts and hoistways acted as flues to distribute the flames almost instantly 
throughout every floor. Owing to its dangerous hazards, insurance com- 
panies fought shy of it, recently raising their rates considerably, which 
induced the tenants to reduce the amount of insurance carried by them. 
The fire was started by means of a candle which employees were using in 
the packing department in the basement. As lanterns are plentiful and 
cheap, why should not the use of candles be prohibited in every pulicy 
on mercantile risks? These incendiary candles have been the cause of 
many costly fires. Had a lantern been used by the furniture store em- 
ployees there would have been no fire. Such carelessness ought to be 
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sufficient to vitiate the insurance, but there is no doubt but the same care- 
lessness could be found in hundreds of other great establishments and 
warehouses. Insurance companies could put an end to such vicious prac- 
tices if they would insert a clause in their policies declaring that the con- 
tract of indemnity should be void in case any movable open lights were 
used for any purpose whatever. 





The Vest a Poor Lung Protector. 


James Hess makes a very sensible suggestion, in The Herald of Health, 
when he calls attention to the absurdity of the present curious habit of 
wearing cambric-back vests, while the fronts are of heavy material and 
sometimes wadded, and urges the propriety of protection for both sides of 
the lungs. The habit of course has grown from a belief that the outer 
coat is sufficient protection for the back, while the chest needs warmer 
covering on account of the coat being open. But it seems a disproval of 
the reasoning that the first unpleasant sensations of chilliness are the so- 
called ‘‘creepers” running down the spine. Even when the warmest 
woolen material is selected for a suiting, the tailor unless otherwise 
ordered will invariably make the back of the vest of some thin, flimsy 
material, like cambric or silk, though he may deem it advisable to pad the 
front with cotton wadding. There is no proper reason why the back of the 
vest should be made so insufficient. The front may be made uncomfort- 
ably thick and still fail to protect the lungs, unless the back is made 
equally thick and warm. In front they are protected about five times as 
much as in the back by clothing, ribs, flesh, muscle and fat. In the back, 
the lungs almost come to the surface, and therefore need more protection. 
Mr. Hess asserts that it has been his custom for two years past, and that 
many gentlemen to whom he has mentioned the matter have had their vests 
made with good, warm backs, and after a winter’s trial are quite enthus- 
iastic over the change. 





Defunct Assessment Societies. 


OBITUARIES of defunct assessment societies have become monotonous 
reading, being all very much alike. The Dominion Mutual Benefit 
Society of Canada has petered out in the usual way. Its organizers 
thought they had found an improved plan, and drew in as codirectors a 
number of well-meaning men who knew little or nothing about any sort 
of underwriting. In every place where they sought business they obtained 
indorsement for their scheme from those who, though eminent as mayors, 
sheriffs, judges, barristers and merchants, were utterly ignorant of the 
thing they recommended. On account of these high though baseless 
recommendations, the great promises which the society made were readily 
believed by very many who wanted cheap insurance, and who had not 
learned how brief is the average life of co-operatives, nor how easy it is 
to start new ones in the place of those that have met the inevitable fate. 
For a time the outlook was fair, but the happy morning was short. The 
managers were learning that their plan was not the best. They grew 
discouraged, and resclved to transfer as many of their passengers as pos- 
sible from the sinking ship; but, unfortunately, they could only send 
them to vessels of similar construction, and as little capable as their own 
of making long voyages. However, there was another society that wouid 
receive such of their members as were under fifty years of age and could 
pass the required examination. Another company still would take those 
over fifty years, but of course under conditions that would exclude many 
belonging to that class. One unhappy circumstance connected with every 
such case of disintegration is that many members since their certificates 
were taken have come into a condition of impaired health which debars 
them henceforth from obtaining life insurance. They have been cheated 
of their golden opportunity of laying hold of the substance by the shadowy 
mirage which the unwise counsels of some unthinking man of no‘e led 
them to consider as lasting in beauty and of true value. The lesson 
ought to be heeded by those who have not yet suffered.— 7he /nsurance 
Critic. 





“* Life Insurance a Square Game.” 


On the track at Sheepshead a young man was talking with another sport 
on various topics, the odd one of life insurance somehow obtruding 
itself : 

** I'll tell you now, my lad,” said the elder, ‘‘ what it is about life insur- 
ance. It’s the only bet that the ticketholder never can lose. The only 
dead sure thing you ever heard of is death. When a fellow is willing to 
put up money on death’s not coming in a certain time I'll cover, if his 
odds are not too heavy and the stakeholder is square.” 

Said the youth, with a grin: ‘‘It’s a game in which you have to die to 
win.” 

“Yaas,” said the gambler, sarcastically, ‘‘ Yaas, young man; I’ve 
heard that gag afore, and it’s my opinion that the chap which got it up 








was a selfish ass. When I[ die I want my family to miss me for some 
other reason than that there ain’t no bread in the house, not even the 
stamps for funeral bills. See here,” he continued earnestly, taking oyt 
a roll of bills as big as a horse’s fetlock, ‘*there’s every cent there js jp 
the family bank, and I’m liable to blow in every dollar of it to-day, ['y¢ 
done it many atime. S’pose I did and got smashed up on the way home 
or passed in my chips before I caught on agin. It’s too many chances 
to take for the woman and kids. I tell you, I don’t know what day it'} 
come, and I keep them well heeled with life insurance.” 

‘* Why don’t you put a pot in the bank for ’em,” asked the youngster 

“Faro bank? How many bank officers are there in Canada and State 
—_ now? Did you ever know of a life insurance president going to 
jail ?” 

“Tl tell you another thing,” he continued after a moment's reflec. 
tion “ that chap who get's off that chestnut about dying to win, hain't 
got even truth on his side of the joke, because if he wanted to win the 
insurance game without dying, all he has to do is to bet his money on 
what they call the endowment plan—pay over the pot to him in five or 
ten years, so he can spend it all on his selfishness, or set up a trotter 
with it. 

** No, my boy, life insurance is the squarest gambling there is going, 
and the only one I know of where the stakes is sure to do some good to 
them that need it.” Puck. 





Life Insurance in Texas in 188s. 


TuE following table shows the business transacted in Texas in 188s : 


























Policies Insurance . 

Name OF Company. anny Written. Premiums, Losses, 
Accident of North America...... 71 $260,000 $1,809 $320 
Equitable..... poncgeneneieeeeae 1,004 3,352,750 163,317 73,925 
CRONIN a cn vsceesecccccesseecs 14 32,127 19,248 20,517 
Manhattan....... ee cccecccccees IIo 296,054 30,417 28,850 
Multia .ccscccsccccccccescccose 346 1,114,750 131,261 35,232 
fk 8 ee ae 317 1,506,445 146,477 83,148 
pe rrr 21 53,000 3,018 1,000 
Travelers Accident............ 1,534 4,263,000 42,882 23,629 

(rr errrrrr a Bee Te $544,429 $275,620 








Salaried Men Should Insure Their Lives. 


A GREAT deal of wisdom and hard common sense has been compressed 
into the pithy sentence: ‘‘ Salaried men should insure ; death would 
stop the salary.” Both assertions are equally self-evident and incontro- 
vertible. Yet like many other axiomatic propositions, they seem by the 
very fact that their truth passes unchallenged to have in many cases lost 
their force. Thousands of young men to-day in receipt of salaries suffi- 
cient to supply their wants, and in many instances even some of the lux- 
uries of life, are apparently unconcerned as to the future of those depend- 
ent upon them. But the years are rapidly passinz and the time wil! 
come, sooner or later, when death will stop the salary, and wife and chil- 
dren will be deprived of husband and father and forced to grapple with 
the situation as best they may. It is the old story ; the opportunity held 
out for ten, twenty, thirty or forty years neglected, and now vanished 
forever. The little that would have been necessary to put by year by 
year to meet a life insurance premium gone into other channels. To-day 
there may not be left enough to pay even the ordinary expenses con- 
nected with the last sad rites ; to-morrow has in it no promise of light or 
hope. 

The salaried men form the great bulk of those who toil with brain or 
hand throughout the world ; the employees far outnumbering the em- 
ployers. The happiness of millions of homes is dependent upon the 
prosperity of tais army of workers. Some have been prudent, econom- 
ical and saving, and have made preparation in some form for the inevit- 
able rainy day—and the very best preparation one can have is a policy of 
life insurance. But wth many it has been a bitter struggle, with never 
enough ahead to put into a bit of land or a home, or to make more than 
a pitiful showing in the form of a savings bank account. Even where 
there has been an accumulation of small savings the temptation to in- 
dulge in extravagances has often proved all the more irresistible through 
the very ease with which the accumulation could be depleted. The 
opportunity to save does not argue the willingness or the determination 
todo so. The mora! stress of an ever present obligation to those who 
have the strongest claims upon us is wanting. This is furnished when 
a man insures his life and contracts (as by laying aside so much a week 
he easily may) to pay his recurring premiums when they fall due. He 
has undertaken a solemn duty—the protection of others against his owa 
taking off—and it is ever more an incentive and a spur. Besides the 
protection he thus secures is instant, beginning the very moment he in- 
sures, whereas years of self-denial and saving would be necessary to 
accumulate in a savings bank or in any other way the amount which 
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aid to his family were he to die after paying the first pre- 
— mA Nife insurance seller takes effect at once and is good all the 
way through to the end. ie 
Death cuts off the salary, but it is the event which proves the benefi- 
cent character of the system of life insurance and exalts its mission 
among the economies of modern civilization. It is then, whenever it 
may occur, that a little self-denial mvets its large reward ; it is then, 
when most needed, that its protection is extended to those who would 
otherwise in too many cases be helpless indeed. Life insurance is a 
boon to all classes and conditions of men, but to salaried men especially, 
dependent upon their weekly or monthly earnings, it is simply indispen- 
sable. —Chicago Tribune. 





The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 

Tue report of the directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company, presented at the twenty-fourth annual meeting, held in Liver- 
pool on April 29, shows that the fire premiums last year were £490,012, 
and the fire losses were £ 263.053. The assets on June 1, 1886, aggre- 
gated $604,554. The chairman in the course of his address touched upon 
the American branch-of the company, which is conducted by James 
Yereance and Jeffrey Beavan, joint managers: 


We did in America last year a business amounting in net premiums to 
£203,000, and the profit on the business was £15,000, or a percentage of 
seven and one-half per cent upon the amount of business done. This is 
a gratifying change, and we trust that it may continue and improve in the 
future. But, although the American business in itself has been fairly 
satisfactory for the last year, and does something towards making up the 
loss which we had suffered by it in previous years, it is still a long way 
behind our experience of our general business, home and foreign ; be- 
cause, while we had £203,000 of premium income in America last year, 
we had elsewhere £286,000, and while we made in America £ 15.000 on 
that £203,000, we have made upon the £286,000, £50,000. or a percentage 
of seventeen and one-half per cent upon all the other business exclusive 
of the American business ; the total result of our business, American and 
other, being, as I have already mentioned, thirteen and one-third per cent. 
I will not, for obvious reasons, go into any details as to what branches of 
our business other than American have given satisfactory results, and 
what are the satisfactory results which they have given. I speak very 
openly about the American business, because, as I think I have mentioned 
to you before, American fire insurance business is worked, so to speak, 
under a glass case, and it is competent for anyone who wishes to get to 
know the results achieved by any company to learn it by simply consult- 
ing the insurance newspapers in the States. But the business we do in 
other parts of the world is a thing known only to ourselves, and which it 
would serve no good purposes to take into consideration in too great de- 
tail at a public meeting. 








Requisites of Fire Hose. 
TueE following extracts are from a little work entitled, ‘‘ New Departure 
in Fire Hose,” issued by Samuel Eastman & Co. : 

The purchase of a fire hose is a matter of the most vital importance to 
every community ; nothing but the best should ever receive the slightest 
consideration. A wise selection depends upon a candid and careful ex- 
amination into the intrinsic merits and relative value of the materials 
which enter into its construction, together with their natural adaptability 
for the special purposes for which fire hose is required. That fire hose 
will be found the best which combines the greatest number or a majority 
of requisites that fire hose must possess. Fire hose differs in its use 
from any other article of human want. It may be called upon at any 
moment or lie unused for weeks, months or even years; but public 
Security demands that it be the best. The prime requisites for a fire hose 
can only be found in that material which best combines strength, wear- 
ing or service qualities; that which is safest, most durable and most 
reliable; that having the best storage qualities; that which is easiest 
and quickest handled; the cheapest to repair in case of accident; the 
one that requires the least care and cost of maintenance; and that which 
is most trustworthy and economical. 

Cost.—There is no article to be purchased where the adage ‘‘ The 
best is the cheapest,” is so thoroughly and substantially illustrated as 
in the purchase of fire hose. It has been the tendency in the past few 
years for fire departments to purchase cheap hose and often. This rule 
may, under some conditions, be applied to other purchases, but never 
to the purchase of fire hose. Purchasers should never be led astray by 
any fallacious arguments for the selection of any inferior article. The 
most important matter is to secure the hose that is most durable and 
will carry the firemen through the largest number of fires without chang- 











ing. Reliability in a fire hose must be its prime requisite, regardless of 
its first cost. There should be no question of cost that does not include 
the consideration of reliability. 

In the past few years great progress has been made in nearly every 
city for fire protection, in superior steam fire engines, gravity and Holly 
systems of water-works, permanent paid departments, fire alarm tele- 
graphs and all the facilities for reaching a fire in the shortest possible 
space of time, and it must be admitted that far too little thought has 
been given to secure the most trustworthy and durable substance com- 
bined, in the most important matter of all—the fire hose. Thousands of 
dollars may be spent by a community in fire department buildings, 
water-works for fire protection, pumping machinery, etc., yet, if the con- 
ductor of the water to the fire is inferior and unreliable, the whole in- 
vestment is of but little use. 

It has been ascertained from the most carefully prepared statistics 
that in the past twenty years, while the experimenting with inferior sub- 
Stances in fire hose has been going on, the fire losses have increased 
enormously and out of all proportion to the increase of property ; and 
that, while the property of the country has increased during this time 
thirty-five per cent, the losses have steadily increased to over 550 per 
cent, or mvre than sixteen times faster than the increase of property. 





Incendiarism in 1885. 


THE average ratio of incendiarism in the United States for 1885 was 
four per cent lower than 1884, ¢. ¢., twenty-six against thirty. The 
monthly curve of incendiary fires for the year followed pretty much the 
same directions as the curves for the preceding two years. Inthe months 
of January, February, March, April, May, June and July, incendiary 
fires were more numerous than during the same months in 1883 and 1884, 
In the remaining months of the year these fires were mich below the aver- 
age of the preceding two years, 

The following table, extracted from a much fuller table in the forth- 
coming Chronicle Fire Tables for 1885, shows the percentages of incen- 
diarism by States during 1885. 











STATES, Per Cent. STATES. PerCent. 
Alabama........s+.sseecereess 44 Mississippi. -.-...+--+++s.+++.- 47 
Arkansas ...000.scccccccccees 41 REMOTE case ssc cocccscescrsc II 
California..... ceccccece 21 NeRCRSER. oo cccccccpeccccsecs Ir 
Cebere$d cccoccccsscesseceses 56 oc, EE 
Connecticut...........++++++- 31 North Carolina..........-..- 46 
Delaware.........e-eeeeeeees 2 New Hampshire ............. 23 
FIOTIAR...ccccccccccccccccccce 3 New Jersey....---0..eecesees 19 


a i eee 


Sete e Sete eter eee eeereeee 


Georgia .....ssseeeeeereeeess 


wee eee twee eee eee teense 


TOWR. 22 c0ccscccccsccccceccees 40 Pennsylvania .......-.... eves 42 
Kansas..... Occcveccecsecceces 42 Rhode Island..........+-+--- 23 
Kentucky ......ce.eccececeees 56 South Carolina .............. 44 
Louisiana..........eeeeeseeee 20 TOMEI o00sccccscccsvssese 4° 
Maine. ......s.ccccccccececes 25 TOEMS cccccevgescoceccecveccs 48 
Maryland .......ceeeseseeeee 15 VOTMORE,. 25 ccccqecccccccccces 12 
Massachusetts......--------.- 18 WR hs 5 cea bcmisesesiscss 37 
Michigan........sseeveceeees 22 West Virginia ...........000 or 
Minnesota.........+--+ sccces 21 WIRSGREED . ccvcesscesccces ced 39 

















Average (for the United States) for 1885, twenty-six per cent. 


Among the cases of incendiarism last year were fires in the lumber 
regions attributed to ‘‘ socialists,” and various fires in the interior towns 
and villages growing out of the prohibition movement. In several in- 
stances, insurance companies withdrew from communities where popular 
feeling on the liquor question ran high. Perhaps it may be worth stating 
that an Indiana clergyman set fire to a church because the congregation 
refused to retain his services. And as an illustration that arson, like 
murder, ‘‘ will out,” we have the information that a member of the Arkan- 
sas legislature was arrested fora crime of this kind committed in the State 
of Georgia nineteen years ago. The anti-Chinese agitation on the Pacific 
coast also furnished its share of incendiary fires. A noticeable coincid- 
ence is in the similiarity between the number of incendiary fires and the 
number of fires whose origins are reported as unknown.— Zhe Chronicle. 





Legislating on Fire Escapes. 
In the United States Senate, Mr. Wilson of Maryland has 
introduced a bill providing that the owners or trustees of 
hotels, factories, theatres, tenement houses, seminaries, colleges, 
academies, hospitals and buildings generally for public amusement 
or assemblages, fifty feet high or upward, shall provide such 
building with iron fire escapes and combined stand-pipes and ladders, or 
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either of these appliances as may be approved by the building inspector 
and chief of the fire department; also, that the halls and stairways of such 
buildings shall be properly lighted at night, and at the head of each flight 
of stairs and at the intersection of corridors, a red light shall be kept 
during the night ; also one or more alarm gongs, capable of being heard 
throughout the building, shall be kept in order. There shall be posted 
conspicuously through the building notices giving directions for the use 
of appliances for escape from fire. The location of such appliances shall 
be determined by the building inspector and fire chief, who may give cer- 
tificates that the law has been complied with. Every person who, after 
thirty days’ notice, shall neglect to provide the appliances required, shall 
be liable to a fine of not exceeding $100, and the building inspector and 
fire chief shall cause such appliances to be constructed, and that the cost 
shall be charged as a lien against the property. In case of fire occurring 
in any building of the kind or height specified, which is not provided with 
fire escapes, the owner shal! be liable for all damages for loss of life and 
property suffered. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Canada is proving to be an excellent field for industrial insurance. 

—A weekly insurance paper, Le Frait d’Union, has been started in 
Paris. 

—Nineteen foreign life insarance companies are doing business in 
Austria. 

—Of the 669 fires in Boston last year, eighty-one were directly trace- 
able to kerosene oil. 

—The Swiss Confederacy has taken vigorous measures to ward off the 
spread of cholera from Italy into Switzerland. 


—The Massachusetts life report for the year ending December 31, 1885, 
has been issued, and we thank Commissioner Tarbox for a copy of the 
same. 

—Edward P. Durant has been elected a director of the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Albany, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of H. H. Martin. 

—lIt is stated that the Puget Sound Fire Insurance Company of Tacoma 
is in a state of dissolution, and C. M. Easterday has been appointed re- 
ceiver. 

—We have received a copy of The Argus Comparative Chart, showing 
‘* the receipts and losses of the principal fire insurance companies doing 
an agency business in the Western States.” 


—We have received from J. M. Forster, Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, a copy of his fire and marine report for the year ending 
December 31, 1885, for which thanks are extended. 


Fred C. Wheeler of Chicago, State agent of the Accident Insurance 
Company of North America, has sued the company for $25,000 damages 
for breach of contract. The company has sued Mr. Wheeler, asking for 
an accounting. 


—An insurance company has recently been organized in Germany to 
insure against damage caused by the bursting of water-pipes. There are 
already companies in existence in the same country which insure against 
the hazard of gas explosions. 


—The annual meeting of the New York State Association of Supervis- 
ing and Adjusting Agents will be held in New York city on Tuesday, 
June 8. J. M. Hodges, late of the Star and now of the Westchester 
Company, is secretary of this association. 


—The following bills seem to have been killed in the New York legis- 
lature: Erwin’s reincorporation bill, McMillan’s election bill, Finn’s 
policyholders’ rights bill, Law!er’s safety fund bill, Van Allen’s Second 
Mutual bill, Windolph’s foreign license bill, O’Brien’s non-forfeiture bill. 


—The German Imperial Insurance Bureau has issued a circular, in 
which it defines the several responsibilities, both of employer and em- 
ployed. The employer is liable for injuries by staircases, elevators, 
mines and shafts, motive power, belts and shafting, and has to pay strict 
attention to have these always in order, The part of the circular treating 
of the liabilities of the employed alludes to this class with perhaps just 





severity, and says that long and varied experience has shown that by 
far the greatest number of accidents are due to the carelessness of work. 
ingmen themselves, 

—William T. Phipps, who does business at 150 Broadway, has been 
thirty-five years in the insurance business. The New York Star says 
regarding Mr. Phipps: ‘* Any who may wish his services will find their 
insurance business faithfully and promptly attended to in the best com- 
panies and at the lowest rates.” 


—A recent report to the English House of Parliament gives the follow. 
number of accidents on railroads in the United Kingdom during 1885; 
Total number of accidents, 957 persons killed and 3167 injured. Of this 
number there were 1231 passengers, 2568 employees of railroads, 250 
passers-by, and fifty-five suicides. 


—Dr. Benjamin Durham, chief inspector of the Mutual Fire of New 
York, has been appointed to a similar position with the Phenix of Brook. 
lyn, by a mutual arrangement between the two companies. The appoint. 
ment has been made by the Phenix in connection with its recent deter. 
mination to write large lines of insurance. 


—Judge Day of London recently gave judgment against a fire company 
rushing with its steam engine through the street to arrive at a large fire, 
thereby accidentally injuring a person in their haste. He decided that 
the driver of a fire engine had no better right to injure a person than 
anybody else, galloping through the street with a ‘‘ destroying engine,” 


—D. R. Midyette, manager for the Southeastern department of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia, has recently had 
Virginia added to his territory, and has changed his headquarters from 
Raleigh to Richmond. Mr. Midyette has the reputation of being one of 
the most energetic agents in the employ of the Fidelity Mutual. 


—The Amoskeag Fire Insurance Company of Manchester has been or- 
ganized with $50,000 capital. The other stock companies in New Hamp- 
shire are the Granite State of Portsmouth, capital, $200,000; the Peoples 
of Manchester, capital, $250,000; the Capitol Fire Association of Nashua, 
capital, $50,000 ; the Capital of Concord, capital, $25,000 ; besides the New 
Hampshire Fire of Manchester, an old and stanch company. 


—F. W. Webber, agent of the New York Life Insurance Company, has 
placed with his company the largest annuity ever written in this country 
on an individual life. The insured pays in $100,000 in cash to the com- 
pany and will draw $6000 annually for life. Annuities are a common 
thing in the old world, but the business has not been pushed to any ex- 
tent in America. This form of investment is more readily appreciated 
by wealthy men like Mr. Webber’s client than by the middle classes.* 


—At Indianapolis, Ind., May 16, Butch McDonald, a well-known saloon 
keeper, was arrested for arson. Two years ago he insured his stock for 
$1000, and Sunday morning he saturated the room with nine gallons of 
coal oil and applied a match. The police had been apprised of his inten- 
tion, and arrested him and his accomplices and succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the flames. All the stock had been removed. The locality is thickly 
settled, and a number of tenants occupied rooms over the saloon. One 
of the accomplices has made a full confession. 


—Several months ago we mentioned one Dalton who started a fraudu- 
lent insurance company, L’Etoile, in Paris. After having swindled every- 
body who could be gulled, he decamped, taking money and other effects 
with him. He was subsequently arrested, brought back and imprisoned. 
In his daily walks to and from the court room, during his trial, in charge 
of the official, he managed to get into the good graces of the latter, and a 
short time ago, during his walk, asked to discharge a function of nature. 
The official waited twenty minutes and finally found that Dalton had taken 
French leave through a back door. 


—In September, 1885, the flour mill of Rush & Sprague at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., was destroyed, proving a total loss, with nearly $70,000 in- 
surance. Among the policies held by the firm was one for $3000 in the 
Amicable of London, issued by Grubb, Paxton & Co., attorneys for the 
United States. Proofs were made and submitted to them, but the claim 
was not paid: In January, 1886, Rush & Sprague sent their attorney to 
Indianapolis to collect the claim f:om the attorneys. He was givena 
draft on the home office of the company in London, and also an agree- 
ment that if said draft was not paid when presented they (Grubb, Paxton 
& Co.) would pay the claim themselves, The London draft was returned 
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protested with a statement under official seal that he was unable to find 
either the company or its reputed officials, Thereupon Rush & Sprague 
drew a draft on G., P. & Co., which was also returned protested. On 
the 7th inst. a suit was instituted in the Superior Court at Indianapolis to 
enforce the agreement wherein Grubb, Paxton & Co. made themselves 


personally liable, Finch & Finch being plaintiff's attorneys.—Jnvestigator, 
Chicago. 
—Incendiarism is apparently on the increase in all sections of the 


country. A telegram from Little Rock, Ark., says that on the 18th inst. 
the fire department was kept busy extinguishing incendiary fires, four of 
which occurred in different parts of the city, and three of them in vacant 
houses, the fourth being a private residence. A!'l were extinguished with- 
out serious loss. It is supposed that the fires were lighted in order to 
draw the citizens thither from their dwellings, thus offering a chance for 
the miscreants to add robbery to the crime of incendiarism. They failed 
of their object, however, owing to the prompt work of the fire department. 


—We acknowledge the receipt of a very elegant card of invitation to 
attend and witness the parade of the G. A. R. in Brooklyn, and to meet 
President Cleveland and his cabinet and other distinguished guests at the 
‘headquarters, residence of Mr. Joseph F. Knapp, 84 Bedford avenue.” 
The card of invitation bears excellent engraved portraits of Generals 
Grant, McClellan, Meade, Hancock, Thomas, Hooker and Burnside, and 
Admirals Farragut and Foote. Mr. Knapp, who is president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, is in the habit of receiving freely on 
Decoration Day, and his hospitable home is converted for the time being 
into the headquarters of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


—Commissioner Fitzgerald of the Boston Fire Department, who was 
recently chosen president of the Board of Fire Commissioners of that 
city, has just been appointed Collector of the Internal Revenue by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. While this is a deserved recognition of the ability of 
Commissioner Fitzgerald, we sincerely hope he will decline the appoint- 
ment. He is too valuablea man to be wasted in the government service. 
During his career as fire commssioner in Boston he has shown rare execu- 
tive ability, and has won the confidence of the taxpayers and property- 
owners of that city. As president of the board he is in a position to be 
of far greater service to his fellow-citizens than he can possibly be in 
government employ. 

—The ‘‘silent language of the tongue” is explained as follows by a 
medical paper: ‘‘A white-coated tongue indicates febrile disturbance ; 
a brown moist tongue indicates disordered digestion or overloaded prime 
vie ; a brown dry tongue indicates depressed vitality, as in typhoid con- 
ditions and blood-poisoning ; a red moist tongue indicates debility, as 
from exhausting discharges ; a red dry tongue indicates pyrexia, or any 
inflammatory fever ; a ‘strawberry’ tongue with prominent papillz indi- 
cates scarlet fever or rotheln; a red glazed tongue indicates debility, 
with want of assimilative power of digestion ; a tremulous, flabby tongue 
indicates delirium tremens ; hesitancy in protruding the tongue indicates 
concussion of the brain ; protrusion at one side indicates paralysis of the 
muscles of that side.” 

~The Merchant mill of Pennsylvania Steel Works, at Steelton, Pa., 
was completely destroyed by fire recently. The mill was an immense 
wooden structure, with iron roof, 100 feet wide by 4oo feet long. At 10.30 
o’clock in the morning there were 312 men at work. A boy who wanted 
to fill his torch with oil went to the pump house for that purpose, and 
while thus engaged the torch exploded, and the lad tried to stamp out the 
flame. In doing so he scattered the blazing oil, which stood under the 
belt that ran from the pump house to the main mill and furnished the 
motive power for the machinery. The flames shot up from the burning 
oil barrels and set the oil-saturated belt on fire, and in an instant the mov- 
ing belt dragged a trail of fire into and clear across the mill, communi- 
cating flame to whatever it touched, and making a display of fireworks 
gorgeous but costly. It was one of the most singular methods of trans- 
mitting flames from one place to another on record. 


—We alluded recently to the telegraphic report of a great fire that oc- 
curred April 18 in Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, destroying property valued 
at $1,250,000, being the most severe conflagration that ever occurred within 
the domain of King Kalakaua, Late Honolulu papers give full details 
of the conflagration, which was mostly confined to the Chinese quarters. 
The fire began in the upper story of a Chinese soup-house in the centre of 
the Chinese quarters. It might have been easily extinguished, but the terri- 


for the creation of an insurance commissioner. 





fied denizens ran pell-mel! into the street and left the fire to take its course. 
The fire department was powerless, owing to the inflammatory character 
of the buidings and a strong breeze from the southwest. The intensity of 
the flames and the danger of fighting them was greatly increased by the 
great quantities of kerosene and bombs kept by the Chinese. Between 
fifty and sixty acres of ground were burned over, and about 7000 people, 
mostly Chinese, were made homeless. The total number of buildings 
burned, stores and dwellings, is reported at 523. The insurance losses 
were but $237,000, leaving the Chinese propertyowners to stand the 
balance. 

—An exchange says that the district in which the most fires occur in 
New York city is the tenement locality, bounded by Bowery, Houston 
and Market streets and the East river. One engine company, No. 17, 
which serves this district, ran to 294 fires last year. This is nearly seven 
times the average runs of all the engines, and by far the largest number 
of fires served by any single engine company. This excessive amount of 
fire business has characterized this district for several years, and a good 
many insurance companies have quietly dropped out and allowed their 
more enterprising and less experienced brethren to go right along and 
Snap up all the business they want in that locality. Both here and in 
other swarming tenement districts a favorite fashion of late is to procure 
some insurance and then go out and spend the evening at a neighbor's or 
a beer garden, leaving a kerosene lamp in good position to fall or explode 
in the absence of the tenant. Of course this practically amounts to arson 
of a murderous type ; but what of that, if an insurance company can be 
got to pay $200 to $500 for a lot of old rags and things worth little or 
nothing? But what excuse can be made for an insurance company that 
will insure a ‘‘ lot of old rags and things?” Why should they tempt men 
to commit ‘‘arson of a murderous type ?” 


—On the roth inst. the directors of the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Albany assembled at their annual meeting, the first meeting 
having been held May ro, 1836. During fifty years this company has en- 
joyed an enviable reputation for economy of management, liberality in 
adjustment of losses and promptness in paying the same. Pursuing this 
policy always, it. has as a consequence no unpaid losses, and does not 
owe a dollar. It has now nearly $150,000 accumulated for the payment 
of losses, invested in government bonds, real estate and other securities, 
which must be exhausted before recourse is had to its premium notes, 
now amounting to $400,000, As a local institution itis one of which 
every Albanian should be proud, and as an insurance company it has 
been tried and not found wanting. We append the names of the officers 
chosen on the roth inst: George Cuyler, president ; Edgar Cotrell, vice- 
president ; George W. Cuyler, secretary ; Messrs. Rathbone, Judson and 
Cotrell, executive committee ; John F. Rathbone, George Cuyler, William 
McElroy, Edmund L. Judson, Daniel Weidman, Archibald McClure, 
Edgar Cotrell, Benjamin F, Baker, Daniel Leonard, George H. Tread- 
well, James M. Warner, David A. Thompson and Edward P. Durant, 
directors. George Cuyler, the newly elected president, has been asso- 
ciated with the company for nearly forty years. 


—The Governor of Louisiana, in his message to the legislature now in 
session, spoke as follows about insurance matters: “There is a necessity 
Our people have no pro- 
tection whatever from foreign, fraudulent and dishonest companies, and 
when a loss is sustained there is no means of protecting them except 
through the courts. Injustices are practiced in numerous instances, and 
I think there is not a community in this State—not a town or village—in 
which the citizens cannot call up some act of injustice perpetrated. It is 
a law suit or ‘take what the company will give—its own estimate upon the 
loss.’ The victim is unavoidably forced to accept the latter alternative. 
Any company or corporation from abroad can establish an agency and do 
business in this State, and advertise and solicit business and then repudi- 
ate losses. The injured party has to sue at the established agency. 
Either a law suit or what the adjuster offers is the alternative, resulting 
almost invariably in the acceptance of the latter. A law giving to the in- 
sured the right to sue any company, either foreign or domestic, at the place 
where the loss is sustained, will be welcomed by country merchants, 
planters and householders. I will also suggest that a law be enacted pro- 
hibiting the assured from obtaining insurance on property for an amount 
greater than its value as ascertained on the assessment rolls, and compel- 
ling the companies to pay absolutely on honest loss the amount upon 
which the assured has paid his premium.” 
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New York State Companies, 


Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 






















































































Net Last Latsst SALE 
» 
Buss Book — oF Stock. 
83 | capitas Value of AID, 
NAME OF COMPANY.| 83 | 5°47 %. | poteck 
$y MP. | Per $r00, Price 
) 
“ Far %| Date. |\PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
eae Cent). 
$500-000 | $131.24 | Jan.,’85| 10 | -------- 200 
200,000 | 167.90 nS "86 5 sseneene 150 
400,000] 271.61 |*Jan.,’86| 5 |Mar.31,'86) 156 
200,000} 115.72 |*Jan., 86 4 Mar.10’86| 100 
200,000| 260.63 |*Jan., 86 6 Mayrg,'86| 177 
153,000] 252.S2 |*Jan., *86 7% |Feb.«5,'86| 185 
200,000] 415.19 |*Jan.,'86/ 10 | ....-..- 200 
300,000] 202.31 |*Jan.,’86| 3% |Jan.16,'86) 122% 
210,002 | 177.22 |*Feb., 86 4 Mayrg.’86} 116 
250,000} 126.57 i’ 86 5 | neg 123 
200,000} 179.09 |tFeb., '86 2 ec. 1,’85| 120 
1,000,000] 235.89 |*Jan., 86 7.70| May24,'86| 214 
Eagle ..... ipitiearenaiinentie st 40 300,000] 315.96 |*Apr.,’86 4 Man.31, 86 251 
Empire City 100 200,000} 129.59 |*Jan., 86 3 Apr.14,'86 85% 
Exchange --...---- 30 200,010 | 143.74 |*Jan., '86 3% |Apr.14,’86} 101% 
Farragut -......--------- 50 200,000} 153.46 |*Jan., 86 5 |Apr.27,’86| 127 
Firemens-_...-...--------- 17 204,000} 129.19 | Jan., 86 4 |Mar.29.’€6} 90 
German-Amentccan.....-.| 100 1,000,000 | 303.98 |*Jan.,’86 7% |Apr.21,'86) 240 
Germania .....-.-- oot ae 1,000,000 | 147.7) * Jan.,’86 5 |Mar.25,'86) 128 
Glens Falls.......- 10 200,000] 470.79 |*Jan.,’86 5 |Jjuly30,’85| 250 
Globe .........---------- 50 200,000] 153.61 |*Jan., 86 5 |Mar. 3,86) 1134 
Greenwich 25 200,000] 276.02 | Jan., '86 5 |Mar.-3,'£6| 225% 
Guardian .....--.-- 100 200,000] 110.13 |*Jan., 86 3 |May24,’86| «72% 
Hamilton ......--------- 15 150,000] 172.61 |*Jan.,’86]} 5 |Mar.3r,'86) «xz 
Hanover 50 1,000,000} 144.56 *Jan.,’86 s |May 6,86) 132% 
Home -.. too 3,000,000] 140.9; |*Jan , 86 5 May to, 86 1394 
Howard... 40 400,000} 116.50 | July, ’83 3 Mar.31,’86 75 
Jefferson 30 200,010| 238.18 |* Mch ’&6 5 jan, 23,6) 118 
Kings County--..-...--.-- 20 150,000] 227.53 |*Jan.,’86| 1o | Jan. 6.86 220 
Knickerbocker .....---..- 30 210,000] 191.cg |*jan.. 86 3 Maye4,’86 87 
La Fayette.......... 100 150,000] 137.75 |*Jan., 86 4 Mar.10,'86} 874 
Long Island.......-.--.-- 50 300,000} 111.91 |* Jan , 36 3 |Mayrg,'86} go 
Lloyds Plate Glass a-.... - 100 100,000} 114.21 |* an., ’86 5 |Sep. 13,784 125 
Manuf’rs and Builders c__| 100 200,000| 175.22 |tJan.,’86/ 2 |Apr. 1,’86) 120 
Mechanics 50 250,000} 108.93 *Jan., '85 5 |Mar. 30/86 76 
Mercantile 50 200,000} 104.59 |*July,’85 3 |Mar.31,'86) 63 
Merchants -....----.---- 50 200,000} 153.84 | Jan.,’86) 4 |May 3,’86) 115 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| roo 100,000} 158.51. |*July,'85 5 |Oct., '&5] 165 
OS EES. 50 200,000 | 118.89 |* Jan., ’86 5 |Feb. 3,'86] 098 
WANE ccc cccccaccsccosss 50 200,000] 193.17 |*Jan.,’86 5 |Oct2g,’85} 145 
ae 37% 200,000] 131.60 |*Jan.,’86} 4 |Apr.26,’8€| 90 
New York Bowery-_.....- 25 300,000] 179 73 |*Jan., 86 6 |Feb. 18, 86] 147 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000] 256.51 |*Jan., ’86 6 |May 4,’86} 160 
New York Fire......-..- 100 200,000} 130.08 |*Feb.,’86] 4 [May 19,'86 80% 
I iecsccntsccesines 50 500,000] 179.54 |*Jam.,’86) 5 [May 3, 86] 153 
North River......- 25 350,000 | 123.67 *Apr.,'86 4 |Apr.19,’26] 103 
oe 25 200,000 | 269.93 |*Jan.,’86| 6 |Mar.31,’8€| 165 
Se 100 200,000} 122.39 |*Jan., 86 s  |Mar.17,’86} 10x 
 rncscedsccodncees 50 200,000] 131.62 |*Jan.,’86| 5 |Mayz0,’86] 105 
Peter Cooper-.- 20 150,000 | 237.25 |*Jan., "86 6 |Feb.15.’86} 155 
Phenix -...... 50 1,000,000} 171.42 4 an., 86 5 |May 5.'86) 137 
Reassurance .........-... 2 200,000} 125.02 | Jan.,’86} 3 |Mar.10,’86| 119 
Rochester German-.....- 50 200,000} 170.57 |*Jan.,’86 S | secese 13¢ 
Rutgers ........-.. 25 200,000| 173.62 |*Jan., 86 5 \Apr.z5,’86) 123 
Standard . 50 200,000} 162.75 fat 3% |Apr.29,’86| 104 
DUMP Saadoanccwcutecsodss 100 500,000 | 102.77 ug., 85 2 |Feb.13,'86) 65 
Sterling ........ 100 350,000] 104.41 | Aug., '84 2 |Mayrg,'86| 59 
Stuyvesant 25 200,000] 150.31 |*Jan., 86 5 |Feb.26,'86| 112 
SONNY cackcallocsadicratnnccnstenaiel 100 100,000 | 121.57 |*Jan.,’86 S lesusccccus 105 
United States........... 25 250,000 | 190.96 |*Jan., 86 5 May 7,786) 135 
Westchester.........02-- 10 300,000 | 175.40 |*Jan., 86 5 Aug.14,'85| 125 
Williamsburgh City 50 250,000 | 301.34 |*Jan.,’86| 10 |Mayrg,’86) 241 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Net Last Ba 
Bu Book DivipEnp Sexe 
28] Casitas |Valuea Paip. NGBE 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Septal | Stock SKS 
¥ Paid up. | p, S 
> tA nae ged 
‘an. 1, SBS 
1886, Date. \Per Ct. & & 
a 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 | $500,000] ...-.. |*Dec., 85 4 194 
WOOO, WONGNNG... concccecccereses 20 400,000} ...... | *Jan., 86 5 122 














*Semi-annual. f¢ Quarterly. {One percent each month. § On increased capital. @ De- 
voted exciusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ ‘The Manufacturers and Build- 
ers pays two per cent quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. 
¢ Prices below includein some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale, 
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Net Last Se 
a4 vba) Fan” | Sap 
NAME OF COMPANY. | 5g | 4ff#a? | Stoce sy8 
a ‘aid up. P, ss 
BP arn He 
_— Date. |Per Ct. ga> 
Mtna, Hartford..........ccccceeese $100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t Jan.,’86| 5 238 
American, Boston.... 100 300,000] 158.33 |*Jan.,’86 5 124% 
American, Newark....-.....-..----- 5 600,000 | 240.81 ec.,’85 5 165 
American, Philadelphia-...........- 100 400,000] art.95 |* Oct.,’85 4 145 
American Central, St. Louis.......- 25 600,000] 130.93 | Jan., '86 4 104 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000] 108.15 |*Jan.,’86 3 115 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 5° 250,000] 114.66 | jan.,’86 3 116 
California, San Francisco........... 1co 600,000] 124.29 |t Jan.,’86 3 120 
Citizens, Cincinnati...............- -- 200,000] 117.32 |*Jan., ’86 4 13% 
Citizens, Pittsburgh.......--.--.--- 50 500,000] 101.13 |* July, 85 3 107 
Citizens, St. Louis. ---| 100 200,000] 189.60 |*Jan., °86 3 125 
Commercial, San Frac cisco. ---| 100 200,000] 143.99 |¢ Dec.,’85 I 125 
Concordia, Milwaukee..... a 200,000] 141.69 |*Jan., 86 4 110 
Connecticut, Hartford... .. ee 1,000,000] 130.37 |* July, ’85 4 110 
Sangh and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000] 215 53 sjan-, "86 5 166% 
eee 100 200,000 | 147.4 Oct., 85 5 120 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 5° 300,000} 125.34 |*Jan.,’86 4 — 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..... 50 500,000] 276.56 |*Jan.,’86| 20 560 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia] 100 400, 136.96 |*Jan., 86 3 130 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 759,000 | 133.97 i "86 3 141 
Firemens, Baltimore 18 378,000} 132.93 |*July, ’85 3 122 
Firemens, Dayton.............-.-.- 20 250,000] 114.95 |* Jan., ’86 4 150 
Firemens, Newark............----- 30 600,000] 226 43 |*Janu., 86 6 200 
Franklin, Philadelphia... 100 400,000] 328.09 |tJan., 86 5 328% 
German, Pittsburg’ 50 200,000} 132.05 |*July,’85| 12 190 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia..... 100 300,000] 282,17 |*Jan.,’86 6 326 
Hartford, Hartford.........---.---.- 100 9250,000 | 215.48 |*Jan., 86 10 270 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000] 148,51 |*jan., "86] 10 350 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 200.17 |*Jan., "86 s 157 
Jersey City, lersev City.......-.-.-. 50 200,000] 126.07 | Jan. '86 3% | 100 
Louisville Underw.iters, Louisville.| -- 300.000] 158.g1 |*Jan., 86 5% aoe 
ai - pean, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000 | 130.40 *Jan., "86 4 150 
eS OO Ee eae 100 200,000] 114, un., 85 4 7 
Mechanics, Philadelphia-.. 25 250,000 eae oa 86 4 4 
Mercantile Cleveland 100 200,000} 149.09 |*Jan., 86 7% | 110 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 400,000} 142.46 |* Nov,’85 4 135 
Merchants Provideuce..-.....-. conn OF 200,000 | 138.02 |*Jan., '86 4 100 
The Merchants, Newark ........-..- 25 400,000} 189.42 |*jan., 86 5 140 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit......-. 50 200,000} 126.89 | Jan., 86 4 106 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000] 455.82 | Jan., ’86 5 mee 
RL, SONNEI onscsvancoceeses 100 1,000,000] 147.36 |*Jan., '86 5 130 
seeenee A and sae Boston. 100 300,000] 131.19 |*Apr., 786 4 100 
Renn «o 250,000 | 222.02 an., 85 10 1 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 500,000} 143.82 |*Jan., 86 4 - 
North American, Boston.........-- 100 200,000] 130 56 |*Oct., 85 3 100% 
Ph meg mer) - anne Milwaukee] too 600,000 | 140.37 Sean 5 135 
POSE, FINE cowecsecs coccccce 100 1,000,000 | 113.09 |*Jan.,’86 
Pennsylvania, Phila... .. --| 100 400,000 teas * Sep., 85 ; = 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.......... 50 200,000} 102.45 |*July, ’84 4 112 
Peoples, eer a ag EES 50 200,000} 113,84 |*July, '85 3 120 
Sane — noeseucseuscesuccs 100 2,000,000 pe | LF ma So 34% | 175 
rescott, ee 100 200,000} 120, ct., Ss 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence, 50 400,000 ep Jan., '86 4 104 
SENG, SRI <<caevcensescsses 10 250,000] 137.18 pe "86 4 145 
ee Peng om ag ener a 300,000] 193.17 |*Dec.,’85 4 155 
ecurity, New Haven............-- 50 200,000] 134. *Jan., 86 4 100 
Spnngfield f. and M., Springfield..| 100 1,000,000 sae lejan’ "86 5 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia....... 50 400,000 | 197.08 ae "86 8 260 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul.......-. 100 500,000] 158.38 |*Jan., '86 5 125 
=, gt ng ES 100 300,000] 116.77 |t Jan., = ai 100 
raders, MND casesevceccooscne 100 00,000 171.98 |t Jan., 8 2 oon 
Union, Philadelphia /.............- 5 seein mg sen "84 3 132% 
Union, San Francisco.............- 100 750,000| 115.69 |tJan., '86 2 112 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000] 120,62 |*Dec., 85 3 140 
Washington F, and M., Boston.-... loo 1,000,000] 128.02 | July, 84 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh..........-...- 50 300,000] 136.92 |* Nov.,’85 4 124 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
P Amount 
ae Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per e Latast Price. 
Stock. Share. 
£ £ z 5. a. 
ee 10 I on 12 6 
Commercial Union.......... 5° 5 16 ke: os 
Fire Insurance Association... 10 I 1 5 ee 
Guardian ........... penne 120 50 63 inn oo 
Imperial Fire 100 25 154 = ‘ 
Lancashire......... 20 2 4 12 6 
IN, MN sakiekdiiaicrpatnadeiee weaned 10 2 pus 17 6 
Liverpool and London and Globe. --. 20 2 27 10 6 
London Assurance 25 12% 46 Ses oo 
London and Lancashire Fire 25 2% o oa ae 
North British and Mercantile.....-. 50 16% 32 ée a 
Northern..........-. wheal 100 5 45 10 ° 
100 12 80 «os -- 
nae es 210 se - 
10 1 2 2 -- 
20 3 32 10 - 
20 1 2 18 -- 
20 8 8 on os 

















